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The play, however, is not without importance. It has one or two
new developments in dramatic technique, and like all U Pon Nya's
plays except Waythandaya, it has some reference to the political
intrigues of the time. It also gives us some idea as to the attitude of
U Pon Nya towards U Kyin U and the romantic drama. All these
topics will be dealt with in the last section of this chapter.1

6.    WA YTHANDA YA

This play was written by U Pon Nya in compliance with the
request of the court ladies, and the orders of the king, which he
received after the first performance of Paduma. It was by way of
apology for his satire against women in that play, but the apology was
no longer necessary, for meanwhile the portrayal of the wroman water-
seller and of the ogre-princess, Wizaya's lover, had shown the real
attitude of the dramatist towards women.

The story is taken from a Jataka, but U Pon Nya greatly modifies
it. The Waythandaya Jataka has been the best known of the Birth
Stories since U Awbatha wrote his version. The original story
was thus. Waythandaya, crown prince of a kingdom, was a great
giver of aims, and if anyone asked anything of him, he gave it.
Knowing his character, wicked Brahmins took advantage of the
charitable prince, and at last, after he had given away the luckiest
white elephant in the kingdom, the king and his people decided to
exile him with his family. So Waythandaya, his wife Ma-di, and their
little son and daughter were sent to live in a thick forest, but the king,
anxious for their safety, placed a great hunter, with his famous hunting
dogs, as guard, to watch alJ comers to the forest. The prince was not
only exiled but degraded, and he was not allowed to have servants and
followers. But Ma-di proved a good housewife, and looked after her
family well. Now in a neighbouring kingdom, there lived a great
glutton, Brahmin Zuzaka, and he had married a young wife, who
wanted him to die, so that she could have all his money. Knowing
his miserliness, she pointed out that he could get two young slaves
without any payment, if he would but go and ask Waythandaya to give
him his children. She expected him to be killed by the hunter at the
entrance to the forest, but the cunning Brahmin, by pretending to be a
messenger from Waythandaya's father bringing good news to the exiles,
gained permission from the hunter to enter the forest. In the
absence of the princess, who had gone in search of fruit, the Brahmin
1 Extracts from this play are given in appendix viii.